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of the Scyldings might in itself account for the mutilation of the 
passage — either consciously by some intermediate pious scribe, or 
in consequence of obscurity in the original text arising from the 
poet's desire to gloss over an objectionable feature of the story. 
Evidence is not altogether -wanting that the material of the Beowulf 
has been expurgated, as Sir Gilbert Murray says the Iliad was, in 
accordance with later standards of decency and morality. The 
poet, it wil be rememberd, blinks this same feature of primitiv tra- 
dition in 1. 881, where Sigemund and Fitela ar described simply 
as uncle and nefew. 

H. M. Belden. 

University of Missouri. 



BRIEF MENTION 



Old English Scholarship in England from 1566-1800. By 
Eleanor N. Adams (Yale Studies in English, lv, Yale University 
Press, 1917). In the Publications of the Mod. Lang. Association 
of America xxix (1914), 135-151, Professor Tucker Brooke sur- 
veyed " The Renascence of Germanic Studies in England, 1559- 
1689," and in an added note informed the reader that, after his 
article had been committed to the press, he had learned that Miss 
Adams " has been engaged for several years " on the study of the 
same subject, and that her monograph will contain a fuller treat- 
ment of " a number of the matters alluded to " in his paragraphs. 
This article is not recorded in Miss Adams's Bibliography (p. 201), 
apparently because of the defined character of that list, nor is it 
mentioned in the Preface of her study; and this deprives the reader 
of a bit of assistance to which he has a normal right. 

As limits of his sketch Professor Brooke took the year 1559, when 
Matthew Parker was consecrated archbishop of Canterbury, and the 
publication of Hickes's Institutiones Grammaticae, 1689. The pub- 
lication of A Testimonie of Antiquitie, 1566, gives Miss Adams 
her first titular date, and the end of the eighteenth century is suf- 
ficiently specific to mark the termination of Hickes's dominant 
influence in matters and methods philological, altho she has named 
as her selected limit "the establishment of the first professorship 
of the language in an English university, 1795," — the Rawlinson 
professorship of Oxford (p. 108 f.), but this was ' established ' 
some forty years earlier than the ' election ' of the first professor in 
1795 (Petherham, pp. 105 f ., 116) . Miss Adams traces eight gram- 
mars of old English in the eighteenth century, all based on Hickes, 
who may be said, therefore, to be " responsible for both the faults 
and the merits of all eighteenth century Old English scholarship " 
(p. 92). More important than the fixing of a lower date for the 
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purpose of a partial survey is the recognition of the true beginning 
of this history. Miss Adams is correct in observing that since the 
'awakened interest in Old English literature was, in its begin- 
nings, antiquarian and controversial," . . . "and since, after 
the definite need of old records for controversial purposes ceased, 
antiquarian enthusiasm nurtured ' Saxon ' learning for several gen- 
erations, we may properly begin the account of Old English schol- 
arship with the book-collectors, Leland and Bale." John Leland, 
therefore, figures potentially, as he should, in ' the first row of the 
rubric/ altho the date of his royal commission, 1533, is not, as it 
might appropriately have been, placed in titular prominence. Now 
Bale was "famylyarlye acquaynted wyth" Leland; and he was, 
in turn, " encouraged and probably employed " by Parker in collect- 
ing books "with the instinct of the antiquary and the zeal of the 
reformer," — a succession of unbroken first links in the chain of 
agents in the new enterprise. Moreover, Bale reports that Leland 
labored to understand the " Saxonyshe " tongue, and he himself, 
one may say, laid the foundation of the Dictionary of National 
Biography; and both pioneers surpassed Parker in one and another 
division of ' antiquarian ' scholarship relating to England. The 
beginning of foreign, or continental, stimulus is not to be over- 
looked at this point. The enthusiasm of Parker and of his admir- 
able associates, such as John Joscelyn (the archbishop's skilful 
secretary), William Lambard, and John Pox, was, as is highly 
probable, stimulated by Matthias Placius (Illyricus), a Lutheran 
reformer, who in a letter from Jena, in May, 1561, urged Parker 
"to collect historical manuscripts for ecclesiastical purposes, and 
to place in safe-keeping in large libraries such books in private 
hands or remote places as might illustrate ' the obscured Truth of 
the Church'" (pp. 14, 33; Brooke, 136). 

There is an interlocking of interests in this turning back to a 
long neglected period of the national life. The movement was of 
importance to the theologian's dogmatic controversy. The reform- 
ers turned to Anglo-Saxon sermons, liturgy, and ecclesiastic can- 
ons " to justify, by historical documents, their attitude towards the 
sacrament, the secular privileges of the clergy, and the use of Scrip- 
tures in the vernacular " (p. 14) . The publication of texts for pur- 
poses of doctrinal argument led gradually to an interest in other 
writings of the early period, and the Eeformation thus gave birth 
to a peculiarly native Eenaissance relating to the various reaches 
of English philology: language, literature, history, laws, manners 
and customs, education, the knowledge of science, in short, all that 
pertains to the social, intellectual and spiritual, political and na- 
tional life of a period. 

For a long time some of the divisions of English philology re- 
ceived scant attention or were entirely neglected; none were early 
brought to a high state of advancement; but no philologist in a wide 
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or in a restricted sense of his science, can afford to be indifferent 
to the history of the first two and a half centuries of these studies, 
however much he may be inclined to regard the subsequent develop- 
ment of knowledge as being more immediately his concern in at- 
taining to a vital and productive contact with progressive scholar- 
ship. The advantages of a thoroly historic method of study and in- 
vestigation are so various and so unfailingly profitable that one has 
misgivings in making even temporary concessions to the cutting 
short of its beginnings the history of any subject. The history 
of ' Old English scholarship ' is so close and vital a succession of 
movements, so organic a whole, that it should never be decapitated. 
To recapture all the thought and purpose reflected in the exper- 
iences and efforts of men like Leland, Bale, Parker, and many 
others onward to Hickes in laying the foundation of the historic 
study of English, will approve itself in the reward of valuable les- 
sons in overcoming difficulties, in persistence of effort to attain 
worthy ends, and especially in the rise and progress of a depart- 
ment of knowledge. 

This monograph is the result of a prolonged examination of books 
and records and it is to be heartily welcomed for its documentary 
accuracy. It will also profit many by creating an interest in the 
too much neglected books of Michel and Petheram, and it may 
even lead someone to undertake to revise and bring down to the 
present Wiilker's Grundriss, which should be planned to include the 
history of the technically linguistic side of the subject. Miss Adams 
has excluded from her program an inviting subject for another 
monograph. "I do not attempt," she writes, "to estimate the 
scholarship of that time as compared with ours of today." The 
practical and descriptive grammar was at that time slavishly de- 
pendent on Latin, and before the discovery of the Indo-European 
relationship of languages it was possible to conjecture in all ser- 
iousness with Verstegan (1605) that Anglo-Saxon may have been 
the language spoken by Adam and Eve. 

Miss Adams has regard to academic limits of her subject, the 
publication of the first book and the founding of the first profes- 
sorship, and this leads one into a two-fold reflection. At one time 
a President of Yale University grouped Anglo-Saxon with Quat- 
ernions (I have never been able to understand his grievance against 
this department of the calculus) and consigned both to the limbo 
of intellectual exotics. (The Princeton Review for Sept., 1883, 
p. 127; see also Publications of the Mod. Lang. Association of 
America xvm, p. xlv). Today, under the admirable leadership 
of Professor Cook, Yale University is a center of the most advanced 
and diligent study of Anglo-Saxon. Conversely, the University of 
Cambridge, of which Parker was twice Vice-Chancellor, and which 
has played a great national r61e in the promotion of Anglo-Saxon 
scholarship, has just now instituted an 'English Language and 
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Literature Tripos,' from which Anglo-Saxon is officially excluded. 
It is a victory won by Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, and it carries 
its own comment. The New Statesman for May 26, 1917, contains 
a report of the matter by a Solomon Eagle, whose attempted flight 
into the region of wisdom is obviously sheer impertinence. Re- 
grettably it has not been possible as yet to obtain the ' leaflet litera- 
ture ' pertaining to the institution of this Tripos. 

j. w. B. 



Defoe: How to Know Him. By W. P. Trent (Bobbs Merrill 
Co., 1917), suggests the question: What did Defoe write that is 
still of such concern to the general reader as to warrant the publi- 
cation of the book designed to teach that reader " How to Know 
Him " ? Into his book Professor Trent has put some of the results 
of a decade of research into the life and writings of Defoe. The 
book is neither designed for, nor meets the needs of, specialists ; on 
the other hand it is doubtful whether it will attract those readers 
for whom Defoe is the author of Robinson Crusoe and who have 
no time for minute points of biography regarding the miscellaneous 
activities in business, politics and literature of a writer of two cen- 
turies since. No amount of painstaking scholarly work can revi- 
talize the record of lawsuits and spy-work and the publication of 
ephemeral pamphlets, interspersed though the record be with many 
exclamations upon the extraordinary fecundity of the writer. Fe- 
cund Defoe certainly was; but did his productivity result in much 
that it behooves the general reader to know? I think not. Rob- 
inson Crusoe, and perhaps one or two other novels and the Journal 
of the Plague Year, and possibly The True-Born Englishman and 
Mrs. Veal; but these books scarcely require exegesis. As for the 
rest, the scores and scores of books, pamphlets, and articles on party 
politics, and " the state of England question," and " the complete 
English Trader" and the like — they are dead, utterly dead, save 
as here and there they have regained a shadowy existence in the 
mind of some enthusiastic specialist. The tastefully selected sam- 
ples of Defoe's writings that are included in Professor Trent's vol- 
ume will but serve in the main to confirm this impression. Not 
that one wishes to undervalue long years of labor; on the contrary 
the world of English scholars follows with interest the steps of 
Professor Trent's investigations and looks forward to the authorita- 
tive study that will crown his work. But in judging a volume like 
the present it is necessary to keep in mind the class of readers for 
whom it is intended. It would be a pity if, coming first upon this 
Defoe, the reader of mere average interest in things literary should 
be repelled from acquiring and studying other more truly popular 
volumes in the same series. 

s. c. c. 
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More than any one else in his time Wordsworth expressed in 
vigorous prose and noble verse the ideals for which England was 
fighting in the Napoleonic wars, held up to execration the commer- 
cialism and corruption of selfish interests, and laid upon his coun- 
trymen the sacred duty of hope and faith in the triumph of right 
over might. It is its appositeness to present conditions that has 
led Dr. A. V. Dicey to a critical examination of Wordsworth's 
political tenets in an essay entitled The Statesmanship of Words- 
worth (Oxford University Press, 1917), and to apply them for re- 
proof, exhortation, and encouragement. The essential elements 
of Wordsworth's statesmanship are his faith in the triumph of 
righteousness, his intense love for the independence of truly nat- 
ional states, his ardent English patriotism, his reprobation of any 
state's possessing irrestible power so as to menace other states, and 
his conviction that Prance, because she sought such power, should 
be crushed before peace should be considered. His statesmanship 
is based on the principle of nationalism — and in this he was con- 
siderably in advance of his time — a principle "which during at 
least fifty years of the nineteenth century (1820-70) governed or 
told upon the foreign policy of every European country." Dr. 
Dicey finds the sources for this doctrine chiefly in the tract on the 
Convention of Cintra but also to a less extent in the Prelude and 
the sonnets. 

In considering the question of Wordsworth's alleged apostacy 
Dr. Dicey points out that Wordsworth never did desert the Whigs 
for the simple reason that he never belonged to their party, and 
that he disapproved of them because he believed them to be dis- 
loyal. That he did not become indifferent to his doctrine of nation- 
alism would seem to be borne out by his sonnet, Forgive, illustrious 
Country (1837), and less definitely and convincingly by John 
Stuart Mill's enthusiastic letter of 1831, when Mill found the poet 
keenly interested in all matters political and poetical. This is a 
thin, trickling stream we have in these later years as compared 
with the " pomp of waters unwithstood " that poured through his 
earlier poetry and prose. It is also an excuse rather than a de- 
fence that Dr. Dicey puts forward in the matter of Wordsworth's 
opposition to the Eeform Act and the Eoman Catholic Belief Act 
of 1829, when he holds that the poet feared for England the evil 
consequences that came to Prance through the Eevolution. The 
hopes of the youthful reformer have in this respect at least given 
way to the fears of the reactionary old man. On the whole, how- 
ever, Dr. Dicey's essay is not only an interesting tract for the times 
but also an illuminating discussion of Wordsworth's political mes- 
sage to the world. j. w. t. 



